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ing quantities. Natural gas was found in
1911, and New Brunswick is now an impor-
tant Canadian gas field.

Agriculture. The soil of the lowlands and
along the streams is highly fertile, and the
climate is well suited to the growing of all
crops which can be raised in a cool temper-
ate climate; consequently, these regions are
all occupied by farms, but in the uplands and
hilly portions of the province the soil is less
fertile and yields but slight return to the
husbandman. Originally nearly the entire
province was covered with forests, which in-
cluded both hard and soft woods. Among the
soft woods, spruce, tamarack and fir predomi-
nate, and only a limited portion of the forests
has been removed, hence much of the land
is still untilled. The chief crops are hay and
forage plants, buckwheat, wheat, oats and
potatoes. Turnips and other root crops are
also grown, and in some sections dairying
and the raising of live stock are important
branches of agricultural industry. Small
fruits are raised in large quantities and mar-
keted in New England cities. Agriculture
produces about $35,000,000 yearly.

Other Industries. The fisheries are valua-
ble and furnish occupation for a large num-

COAT OF ARMS OF NEW BRUNSWICK
Many years ago, in the days of wooden sail-
&ig vessels, New Brunswick was one of the
world's leaders in shipbuilding. The province,
then a separate colony, was noted for its ships
and its commerce. Of those days the coat of
arms is a symbol. The British lion, above, is
the sign of loyalty to and union with the
Empire.

ber of the inhabitants.  On both the Gulf and
Bay of Fundy coasts, large numbers of cod,

herring, smelt and other salt water food fish
are taken, while the lobster fisheries are
second to none on the Atlantic coast. Salmon
also abound in the streams and lakes and are
taken in large numbers. The annual value
of the fisheries is over $4,000,000, and fishing
is the third industry in value.

Among the manufacturing industries, the
production of lumber and of lumber and
timber products is the most important. The
supply of spruce also leads to the manufac-
ture of large quantities of wood pulp. The
lumber industry produces about $17,000,000
a year. In some localities the manufacture
of butter and cheese is also important.

Transportation. Each coast has a num-
ber of good harbors, and there is steamer con-
nection with Portland, Boston and other im-
portant cities on the Atlantic coast of the
United States. The Canadian National and
Canadian Pacific railways also traverse the
province, the former through the eastern por-
tion and the latter through the western.
These two great railway systems also join
New Brunswick with the great provinces in
the West. Each of these lines has branches
extending to important manufacturing and
trade centers; a cross line from Fredericton
to New Castle connects the two systems, so
that the province is fairly-well supplied with
railway facilities, the entire mileage amount-
ing to about 2,100 miles.

Education. The public school system is
controlled by an educational council, of which
the provincial superintendent is the head.
There are no separate schools for Catholics
and Protestants, as is true in Quebec. The
courses of study, the methods of instruction
and the text-books are uniform throughout
the province, and in addition to the elemen-
tary schools, normal schools are maintained.
The province also provides for those students
who wish to pursue a course of study at the
University of Fredericton. There are a num-
ber of denominational colleges. Of these,
Allison College (Methodist) at Sackville is
the largest.

Institutions. There is a general hospital
at Saint John, also an industrial home for
boys, besides instituitons for the deaf and
dumb. Hospitals for the insane are main-
tained in different parts of the province.
There is no provincial penitentiary, but con-
victs are sent to the Dominion penitentiary
at Dorchester, an institution maintained by
the maritime provinces.